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Warbling God's love, among their leafy bowers.
On trembling, lightsome, %vings blithe lav'rock mounts.
With iss-issl shrill, sheen swallows flit aloft;
And* chants, from thicket-grove, lone nightingale.
And golden bees borne-by, on dawn's sweet breath,
To dewy hills.  Hark cushots, sobbing soft.
Like unto bride seems this fair land adorned.

Within the ruggedness of their surroundings such lines
as these seem soft and gentle; but they also have in them
an unrelenting rigour, a rhythmical austerity that
reminds us that even the fairies of this poet's imagina-
tion smile upon blood-sacrifice. Yet Doughty was fond
of fairies: they appear in both The Cliffs and The Clouds',
but they are the fairies not of the delighted fancy, but
of some queer theology, sisters to daemons, daughters
of principalities and powers, unbending ministers of
Doughty's grim tribal god. We are told they dance,
we never feel they dance; we are told they sing, we never
hear them singing. These are a new kind of fairies in
whom one must believe on pain of excommunication,
or worse, who would not pinch us black and blue, but
torture us with red-hot pincers.

Doughty 3s real poetic splendours are not to be found in
such passages as these, not even in a passage of loveliness
so sustained as the Muses' garden with which The Clouds
opens; they are grim and grey, and pass almost unper-
ceived, yet they shine with a strange solemnity, like the
dark glint on steel. Such is this description of the morn-
ing after a storm on the Christians* voyage to England:

Though long be, till crude winter season change,
Dear to the saints, are their seafaring days;
Wherein new birth and childhood of their lives.
Fair is that fleeting fullness of the seas,
In whose round molten bosom their keel rides.